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ABSTRACT 



A 1-year study was completed in August of 1969 by 
the University of Alabama on procedures to identify the children of 
migrant workers and of former migrant workers in 6 school systems in 
Alabama (Blount, Cullman, Pike, and Washington County School Systems 
and Demopolis and Elba City School Systems) . The report of this study 
(1) includes detailed results of surveys which identified migrant 
children, (2) documents processes followed to provide a basis for 
developing a system for identifying these children, and (3) provides 
background information to those interested in migrant education 
through a survey of pertinent literature. A number of statistical 
tables are included, along with 64 pages of annotated bibliography. 
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PREFACE 

This report makes a matter of record the results of the first year 
of operation of an agreement between the University of Alabama and the 
Alabama State Department of Education. It reflects the outcomes of a 
survey to identify children of migrant workers and certain former migrant 
workers in the Blount, Cullman, Pike, and Washington County School Systems 
and the Demopolis and Elba City School Systems. It should be of some 
interest to all those people who are seeking to improve education. 

The purpose of this report is to: 

1. Report the detailed results of surveys undertaken 
which identified migrant children. 

2. Document processes followed to provide a basis for 
developing a system for identification for migrant 
children. 

3. Provide background information to those interested 
regarding migrant education through a survey of per- 
tinent literature. 

One year of operation during the period up to August 31, 1969, to 
identify migrant children in Alabama has been completed. During the 
period much has been learned about what constitutes a successful iden- 
tification system and much remains to be learned and put into practice. 

This publication includes background information believed to be 
necessary to establish a general frame of reference for persons engaged 
in identifying and educating migrant children. 

This publication presents a discussion of the background information 
related to migrant children and presents a detailed analysis of the 



results of the identification procedures conducted under the leadership 
of the University of Alabama in consultation and concert with the Alabama 
State Department of Education. It is hoped that this background will serve 
as a planning base for a refinement of the procedures used to identify 
migrant children and ultimately to provide an improved educational 
opportunity for boys and girls in Alabama and elsewhere. 
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SECTION I 



INTRODUCTION 

The constant moving of migrant families would seem to greatly hinder 
the normal educational progress of their children. To provide for the 
best education possible for every child in the State of Alabama, some 
measures must be taken to properly educate the migrant children. Title 
I of Public Law 89-10 as amended by Public Law 89-750 and 90-247 provides 
additional funds for school systems desiring to implement specific pro- 
grams designed to meet the needs of children of migratory agricultural 
workers. 

The University of Alabama and the Alabama State Department of Edu- : 
cation recognized their responsibility to provide educational opportunities 
for the migrant children and as a first step entered into a Memorandum 
of Agreement for "A Survey to Identify Children of Migrant Workers and 
Certain Former Migrant Workers in Alabama" on June 20, 1968. This con- 
tract agreed that the University of Alabama would provide through its 
College of Education, "services needed to design, to develop, and to 
administer an instrument to identify children of migrant workers who are 
eligible for participation in certain federally funded projects." The 
agreement farther provided that the University of Alabama project co- 
ordinator would consult with the State Department of Education to develop 
the instrument and the procedure to be followed in its application to 
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assure that the project would be equally acceptable to both the University 
and the State Department of Education. 

The original contract called for a termination date of June 30, 1969, 
but with mutual agreement an extension could be granted through June 30, 
1970. In late winter 1969, the University of Alabama requested an ex- 
tension. The University explained in a letter on March 3, 1969, to Dr. 
Ernest Stone, State Superintendent of Education, that an extension would 
enable a far superior program. to be developed. The State Superintendent 
of Education concurred with the University request and permission was 
granted to continue the contract until August 31, 1969., 

The initial survey efforts were to be in Baldwin, DeKalb, Jackson, 
and Cullman Counties. Later, the agreement called for survey activity 
to be conducted in counties surrounding the previously identified counties 
and other counties in which it was thought migrant children might live. 

The initial or oreliminary survey efforts were made in thirteen 
counties which included the aforementioned counties. A report to the. 
State Department of Education by the University of Alabama reflected a 
total enrollment of 81,770 students. 2,830 students were considered 
by school authorities, in the thirteen school systems, to be migrant 
children. 

One thousand and twenty eight of the total number of migrants or 
1.26 percent of the total enrollment surveyed were pupils who had attended 
school in another state during the current scholastic year prior to 
the migrant pupil’s original enrollment in one of the Alabama schools* 
These children were considered as inter-state migrants, or students who 
live in a state or states other than the state of permanent residence 
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while their parent or parents are engaged in seasonal agricultural em- 
ployment.*^ 

Because of parental involvement in seasonal agricultural work, 

1,211 or 1.48 percent of the total enrollment surveyed either moved from 
the community served by the school or withdrew for miscellaneous reasons 
from the school system to seek employment in seasonal agricultural work. 
Information on destination was not solicited in the survey, so it was 
not possible to determine whether these children were inter-state or 
intra-state migrants. 

It was found that 591 pupils or .72 percent of the total number 
of children in the surveyed school systems had previously attended school 
in another county or city school system during the current year but had 
not attended school in the system of present enrollment. The parents 
of these children had made their location movement because of involvement 
in seasonal agricultural work, and they were considered to be intra- 
state migrants. 

Selection of Pike County for a Pilot Study 

At a meeting in the State Department of Education on March 4, 1969, 
it was agreed that a pilot study in identification of migrant children 
in the Pike County High School and the Hillcrest High School would be 
conducted. Both schools are located in Brundidge, Alabama. The pro- 
cedures developed by the University would be field tested in the two 
Pike County Schools, and then the procedures would be refined and used 
in five other school systems in Alabama. 

^"Alfred M. Potts , Providing Education for Migrant Children , (Denver: 
Colorado State Department of Education, 1961), p. ix. 
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The Procedure Used for the Identification of Migrant Children 

The general procedure used for the identification of migrant children 
first involved a preliminary survey to determine whether migrant children 
lived in a school system. This action was taken by the Local Education f 
Agency. If , as a result of this initial step, it had been determined that 
the probability existed that migrants were present in the school system,,/ 
a survey of (1) probable migrant children was made or (2) all children in 
the school system were questioned as to their possible status as migrant 
children by the Local Education Agency. 

Upon request by the Local Education Agency teams consisting of 
graduate students assisted in implementing the system and acted in the 
capacity of advisors. 

The teams were also active in making f, spot~checks ,f of the parents ^ ■ 
of migrant children. It had been previously agreed between the State 
Department of Education and the University of Alabama that a minimum 
of approximately twenty-five percent of the parents should be visited 
to verify the information given by the children. This information was 
used to determine whether the family came under the definition of a migrant. 
The graduate students were also active in securing the information from 
teachers, principals, and school records which gave a preliminary indication 
of the educational needs of the children. 

Participation of Six School Systems in a Survey to Identify Migrant 
Children 

Five school systems joined Pike County in requesting that they be 
included in a detailed survey to identify migrant children. These systems 
were the Blount, Cullman, and Washington County School Systems and the 
Demopolis and Elba City Systems. 
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The State Department of Education and the University of Alabama 
agreed that the six school systems would be ideal situations in which 
to conduct an identification of migrant children. 

The identification system used in Pike County had not previously 
been implemented in any form in Alabama and was considered to be a field 
test. The procedures used were: 

1. Completion of the preliminary survey by the Local Education 
Agency . 

2. Completion of a student survey of all the children in two of the 
nine schools in the system by members of the Local Education 
Agency. 

3. A review of the survey by graduate assistants from the University 
of Alabama and a member of the staff of the State Department of 
Education. 

4. A spot-check of forty-four percent of the families who had been 
tentatively identified as being migrants in the two schools 
surveyed. The spot-checking was done by members of the Local 
Education Agency. A substantial amount of the spot-checking 
consisted of visitations in another county to view the migrant 
workers at their place of employment and to verify the information 
given on the survey in the schools by the children. * 

5. Completion of a preliminary assessment of educational needs by 
graduate assistants from the University of Alabama and selected 
teachers and principals. School records were reviewed by the 
educators in conjunction with subjective judgements to assess 
educational needs. 

The results of the survey are shown in Sections III and IV. 
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The identification system used in Pike County . had generally proved 
successful; it was agreed, also, that the same system and. procedures , : : 
with minor modifications, should be used in the remaining five school 7 
systems. v 

The identification system used in Blount County consisted of: 

1. Completion of the preliminary sut r ey by the Local Education 
Agency. 

2. Completion of student survey of all children in one school, 
grades one through nine, by the Local Education Agency, 

3. Spot-checking of approximately twenty percent of the families 

who might possibly be identified as migrants. This was accomplished 
jointly by the Local Education Agency and a graduate assistant from 
the University of Alabama. 

4. Completion of a preliminary assessment of educational needs in 

one school, grades one through nine, by the graduate assistant from 
the University of Alabama and the principal and teachers in 
the school. -v-v'-rr;.:." 

The results of the survey are shown in Sections III and IV. 

The identification system used in Cullman County was very extensive 
and detailed. The system consisted of: 

1. Completion of the preliminary survey by the Local Education 

Agency..- ' ■ . -v. • ' ■■ , 

2. Completion of a student survey of all children in seven schools 
by the Local Education Agency. 

Spot-checking of all families who were tentatively identified 
as being migrants in the schools surveyed. The spot- checking 
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was accomplished by graduate assistants from the University 
of Alabama and selected teachers and principals in Cullman 
County. 

4. Completion of a preliminary assessment of educational needs 

by graduate assistants from the University of Alabama and selected 
teachers and principals in Cullman County. School records were 
used by the graduate assistants and the teachers and principals 
to make the preliminary assessment of the educational needs of 
the migrant children. 

The results of the survey are shown in Sections III and IV. 

The identification procedure used in Washington County consisted of: 

1. Completion of the preliminary survey by the Local Education 
Agency. 

2. Completion of a survey of all the children in schools in the 
system by the Local Education Agency. 

3. Spot-checking of approximately 31% of families who were tentatively 
identified as being migrants in the schools surveyed. The spot- 
checking was accomplished by a graduate assistant from the University 
of Alabama and a principal from Washington County who had extensive 
knowledge of the people and their customs. Visitations were made 

at the place of employment in another county to view the migrants 
at work and to verify the information given on the survey by the 
children in their schools. 

4. Completion of a preliminary assessment of educational needs by 
a graduate assistant and selected teachers and principals in 
Washington County. School records were used by the investigators 
and subjective judgements of the teachers and principals were 

O 
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used to assess the educational needs of the migrant children. 

The results of the survey are shown in Sections III and IV. 

The identification procedure used in the Demopolis- City School 
System consisted of: 

1. Completion of a student survey of all children in the Demopolis 
City Schools . 

2. Spot-checking of fifty percent of the families who were thought 
to be migrants as a result of the survey of the students in the 
school system. All families spot-checked were migrants. Spot- 
checking was accomplished by a member from the Local Education 
Agency. 

4. Completion of a preliminary assessment of educational needs by 
a graduate assistant from the University of Alabama. School 

i 

records and a conference with teachers of the migrant children 

was the method used to make a preliminary assessment of educational 

needs. 

The results of the survey are shown in Sections III and IV. 

The identification procedure used in the Elba City School System 
consisted of : 

1. A survey of all the children in the School system to determine 
if they would be designated as migrants. 

2. A spot-check of all the families who appeared to be migrants 
by graduate assistants from the University of Alabama. 

3. Completion of a preliminary assessment of educational needs by 
graduate assistants from the University of Alabama. School 
records and conferences with teachers and principals and superin- 
tendents were the methods used to obtain information for the 
subjective preliminary assessment of educational needs. 







SECTION II 



THE EDUCATION OF MIGRANT CHILDREN 
The Migrant System in the United States 

The seasonal nature of work required for agricultural production 
has generated a supplementary farmworker system in the United States. 

This system, intensified in recent years by technological innovation, 
has resulted in a large and fluctuating seasonal demand for supplementary 
farm labor. Thousands of migrant workers, many accompanied by their 
families, travel to places where work is available. This work is fre- 
quently of short duration. The migrant finds himself in a stream which 
often leads nowhere and in a group which is generally speaking at the 
bottom of the economic scale in the United States. 

Most writers classify farm wage workers as "migratory” if they do 

seasonal work in different locations.^ Those who leave their homes 

temporarily to do farmwork for wages in another county within the same 

State or in another State, with the expectation of returning home at 

the conclusion of their period of farm wage work, are classified as 

migratory. Persons who have moved and have done farm wage work during 

the past five years in two or more counties either in the same or in 

2 

different States are also classified as migratory farm workers. 

^Alfred M. Potts, Providing Education for Migrant Children , Office 
of Instructional Services, Colorado State Department of Education, Denver: 
1961, p. ix. 

^Public Law 89-750, United States Statutes at Large , 89th Congress 
2nd Session, 1966, p. 1191. Potts, p. ix. 
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The early historians describe a different type of migration. Many 
factors contributed to migration. The colonization of New England, 

New Amsterdam, Virginia, and the Carolinas, the land speculation of the 
Ohio Company, the parceling out of the Northwest Territory, the breaking 
of the Oregon Trail, the Gold Rush of 1849, the occupation of Oklahoma— 
all are part of the panorama of migration. The flood of Negroes entering 
the Northern industrial centers from their homes in the Old South formed 



one of the greatest migratory movements of the twentieth century. 1 * 

The most important reasons for migration today are those that are 
occupationally related. The results of a study by Johnson and Kiefert 
support the view that migration is a necessary part of the occupational 
mobility process. The stable farm workers stated that occupationally 
related reasons would be the major conditions under which they would 
leave their present community. ^ 

This point of view is also emphasized by the President’s Commission 
on Migratory Labor. The following statements are contained in the Commission 
report: 



Among the reasons for migrancy, the foremost is that many 
people find it impossible to make a living in a single location 
and hence have had to become migratory. We do not find that 
people become migrants primarily because they want or like to 
be migrants. Nor do we find that any large portion of American 
agricultural employment necessarily requires migrant workers. 3 



1 Clifton T. Little, Restless Americans . Public Affairs Pamphlet, 
(Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Committee, 1936), p. 1. 

2 

Ronald L. Johnson and James J. Kiefert, Factors Involved in the 

Decision to Migrate and the Impact of Migration upon the Individual and 
the Sender and Reciever Community. (Grand Forks: North Dakota University, 

1968), pp. 22-23. 



3 

President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, Migratory Labor in 
American Agriculture . (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1951) 
p. 1. 
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Within the past decade there is much evidence that, with the oppor- 
tunity to do so, the migrants of today, like their predecessors, drop out 
of migratory life. In 1940, there were an estimated one million domestic 
migrant workers. As employment opportunities were improved during the war, 
the number was reduced to 600,000.^ 

Migration has many implications. A redistribution of the labor 
force through internation migration in accordance with available em- 
ployment opportunities does occur to some extent. The persistent 
population movement from rural to urban areas in the last four decades 
is another example. The volume of migration, even migration as a result 
of agriculture, has varied over the years, these being that more migration 
in prosperous periods than in recession periods. There is no doubt that 

the response of migration to economic incentives is not a simple one, 

2 

but depends on a number of attendant factors. Segalman reports that the 
migrant is apparently still in the stream which leads nowhere and that 
they are fortunate if they do not come home heavily in debt; if they come 
home at all.^ 

The migrant problem is a problem in which nearly all states share. 

This is obvious from the fact that a great majority of migrants live 
and work in more than one state in the course of the year. Marcson and 



^ Ibid . , p . 1 . 

^Migration Into and Out of Depressed Areas . (Washington, D. C. : 

U. S. Government Printing Office, 1964), p. 5. 

3 

Ralph Segalman, Army of Despair: Migrant Worker Stream . (Washington, 

D. C. : Educational Systems Corporation, 1968), p. 16. 
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Fasick (1964) report that there were one-half million migrant farm • 
workers in the United States. There were perhaps another million and . 

i 

a half dependents. At some time of the year migrants are to be< found, 
in varying numbers, in forty-seven of the fifty states. An estimated 
one-third (943) of the counties in the United States have 100 or more 
migrants at work in them at the peak of the normal crop season. California, 
Michigan, and Texas annually use over 50,000 domestic migrant workers 
each in peak season; New York, Oregon, and Florida use 20,000 or more. 

Twenty- four states use over 5,000 domestic migrant workers, and a total of 
thirty-nine states use more than 1,000.*^ 

The migrant farm labor force has come to be characterized as a 
group with little voice and vote in the affairs of their working world 
or their nation. Working in a virtually unregulated system, except 

7 

for a few federal and state laws, they are dependent upon the crew leader 

and employer. Seldom able to accumulate enough to escape their poverty, 

2 

they often become resigned to their lot. 

In 1951, three migratory groups were identified.^ In the 1930's , 

the largest element in our migratory labor group was the "Okie", the 
collective name applied to displaced people of the farms and service 
trades of the "dust bowl" area including Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri; 
and Texas. Many of these people were migratory workers throughout the 
1930's, but they resettled whenever the opportunity occured. 

^Simon Marcson and Frank Fasick, Elementary Summer Schooling of Migrant 
Children . Cooperative Research Project No. 1479, (New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Rutgers University, 1964), p. 2. 

2 ■ 

Bureau of Elementary Curriculum Development, Educating Migrant Childrei 

(Albany: The University of the State of New York, 1968), p. 2. 

^Migratory Labor in American Agriculture , pp. 2-3. 
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"Texas-Mexicans" , the term commonly applied to those Texans of 
Mexican or other Latin American origin, have emerged in the past decade 
as the largest group in our nation 1 s domestic migratory work force. In 
previous years, this group was migratory within Texas and from Texas 
into the Mountain and Great Lake States. 

In the past two decades, there has developed a third clearly identi- 
fied migratory group made up almost exclusively of Negroes who have their 
home base in Florida. Many of these are ex-sharecroppers or their 
descendants from other Southern States. They spend the winter in Florida, 
and in the spring and summer they follow a northward course along the 
Atlantic shore reaching through the Carolinas, Virginia, New Jersey, New 
York, and Maine. 

More recently, several writers have begun to describe five migrant 
streams which most migrants follow:^ 

(1) The wheat and small grains harvest movement does not involve 
any extensive migration of families. Combine crews move from Texas up 
the grain belt to North Dakota, Montana, and Canada. About 50,000 men, 
mostly Mexican- American, follow the stream each year. 

(2) The Southwest cotton harvest movement begins in Texas and expands 
into the south western states, ultimately reaching as far as California, 

Lasting from July to late December, this movement involves some 100,000 
workers, for the most part Mexican-Americans . 

(3) The sugarbeet and fruit movement lasts from April through October. 
Beginning in Texas, one branch fans out in the Mountain States, moving as far 
as the Pacific Northwest, while the other ends in Michigan and Wisconsin. This 
movement, largely of Mexican-Americans, involves 75,000 workers each year. 

~ ^arcson and Fasick, pp. 4-5. 
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(4) The West Coast Stream is followed by Mexican- Americans . Aproxi- 
mately 100,000 workers move from Southern California northward as far as 
Washington harvesting fruits and vegetables. This movement begins in May 
and lasts through December. 

(5) The fifth stream begins in Southern Florida and is known as the 
East Coast Stream. When the Florida winter harvest is in and crops to the 
north are ripening, this movement of over 50,000 domestic workers extends 
through the Southeastern States as far north as New York with some workers 
even reaching New England. It recedes in the fall, until by December it is 
localized in Florida again. Made up primarily of Negroes intermixed with 
numbers of whites, this movement harvests a wide variety of crops, from 
fruits, berries and vegetables, to cotton and tobacco. 

These streams are swelled by several hundred thousand foreign workers 
each year. The first four receive a great influx of Mexican workers, while 
a large number of Puerto Ricans enter the East Coast Stream. Legal action 
in 1964 brought about changes in the entry of Mexican workers. 

Public Law 78 was the chief law enabling entry of Mexican workers from 
1951 to 1964. Termination of this law has caused concern in agriculture and 
in related segments of the economy. The number of Mexican workers contracted 
annually under Public Law 78 declined from a high of 445,197 in 1956 to 
186,865 in 1963. 1 

Technical and legal changes have brought about changes in labor supply 
and demand. Mechanization of cultivation and harvesting of cotton and sugar- 
beets has reduced the need for supplemental labor in these crops. Replacement 

1r. C. McElroy, Termination of the Bracero Program: Some Effects on 

Farm Labor and Migrant Housing Needs . (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 

Printing Office), p. 5. 
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workers, however, are needed for fruit and vegetable harvest. . The estimated 
number of replacements needed for peak work periods of 1965 was about 45,000 
to 50,000 for the California fruit and vegetable harvest; 11,000 for the 

' Michigan cucumber harvest; 5,000 to 6,000 for harvesting vegetables and citrus 
fruit in Arizona; and up to 5,000 for harvesting vegetables in Texas 

Mechanization has changed migration patterns in the East Coast Stream 
also. Met±ler points out the fact that mechanization of the bean and potato 
harvests has changed the migration and employment patterns customarily 
followed by seasonal workers in the Eastern States. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Employment Services routed workers to seasonal 
crops in the North Central States. Mechanization of the cotton harvest in 
the Southeastern States has disrupted the original source of labor supply. 

An intensified recruiting program is being conducted by the employment service 
to obtain displaced Negroes in Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, Texas, and 

i other Southern States for work in Florida f s fruit and vegetable harvest. 

[• 2 

j This program provided seasonal workers in 1966 for that state. 

i 

Statistical estimates of migrants must be accepted with reservations. 

j Segalman reminds us that official reports and statistical estimates of 

| migrants are often less reliable because poverty groups and marginal em~ 

t 

j ployees are unwilling to contact official employment agencies. Another 

t 

[ factor which adds to unreliability in the agricultural employment field is 

the reluctance of marginal crew chiefs and employers to make reports which 

o 

may place extra restrictions upon them. 

1 Ibid . 

^William h. Metzler, Ralph A. Loomis, and Nelson L. Leray, The Farm 
Labor Situation in Selected States , 1965-1966* (Washington, D.C.: Department 

of Agriculture, 1967), p. 29. 

^Segalman, p. 7. 
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Texas supplies some seasonal farm labor to 38 or more states. According 

to the Farm Placement Office of the Texas Employment Commission, migrant 

workers who migrated from Texas in 1967 were officially listed at 86,500. 

This report indicates that the 86,500 workers are a part of the moving 

population of 115,000 people migrating to the different states.^* 

Current reports indicate that the Florida Stream of migrants continues 

at a steady pace. Official reports estimate 40,000 migrant workers traveled 

north in 1967. The Florida group, joined by two to four thousand persons 

from Georgia, worked its way up the Middle Atlantic States to New Jersey and 

New York. Estimates show this current continued at the same pace and 
2 

strenght in 1968. Some 15,000 migrant workers from Georgia, Alabama, Missis 

i 

sippi, and Louisiana leave for Florida in the late fall each year. They 

3 

are engaged in the citrus and winter vegetable harvest. 

Reports indicate that the California and West Coast Migrant Stream is 

continuing at the rate of 30,000 to 35,000 persons. Since tomato harvesting 

has become mechanized, this figure has been constant at between 30,000 to 

35,000 and is expected to remain constant. The earlier population of 50,000 

to 75,000 who used to work in the fields has declined, mainly as a result ! 

4 

of this mechanization. 

Further evidence has been validated by regional centers for migrant 
workers* The migrant Farm Labor Center at Hope, Arkansas, was opened in 
1959 to furnish up-to-date farm labor information to migrant farm workers 
enroute to agricultural work in the midwest. Traveling workers were able 

hbid., p. 7. 

2 Ibid . 

3lbid . 

4 Ibid. , p. 5. 
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to stop at the center to obtain information on crop and labor conditions 
all over the central United States. Records show that 41,767 people 
passed through the migrant farm laborer center in 1967. The estimate for 
1968 was 50,000 people who entered the migrant labor system.*^ 

The Migrant Labor System 

Since the Depression Era, many state.. and federal regulations have 
been enacted to guard against exploitation of migrant laborers by labor 
contractors through establishing regulations for employment and working 
conditions of migrant workers. The following discusses such procedures, 
conditions, regulations, and safe-guards for migrant workers. 

The services of migrant "teams" are often contracted for specific 
jobs during the cultivation and harvesting of crops* The middle man 
who is responsible for this transaction is called a "labor contractor." , 

The person who directs the work of the laborers in the field is called 
a "crew leader." Frequently "labor contractor" and "crew leader" are 
used interchangeably. For example, along the Pacific coast , the term 
"labor contractor" is used, while along the Atlantic coast migrant stream 
the name "crew leader" is used. However, a distinction must be made 
between the two terms. A "labor contractor" is a person who may have 
been a crew leader at one time, but who now sub-contracts jobs to "crew 
leaders." The labor contractor, however, may never have worked on a farm 

^ Ibid . , p. 10. 

2 

"Migrant Labor in American Agriculture," Report of the President’s 
Commission on Migrant Labor, Maurice T. Van Hecke, Chairman; U.S. Government 
Printing Office, (Washington, D. C.: 1951), p. 91. 
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as a migrant worker. One person may fulfill both roles simultaneously. 

One widely acceptable definition of a "labor contractor" is: 

". • . any person who, for a fee, either for himself or on 
behalf of another person, recruits, solicits, hires, furnishes, 
or transports ten (10) or more migrants (excluding members 
of his immediate family) at any time in any calendar year for 
interstate agricultural employments* 1,1 

Labor contractors are generally persons of limited formal education, 

but they have considerable intelligence and ability* Most are men, but 

women are not uncommon. Some inherit the position while others establish 

their leadership through hard work and an ability to find work for the ~ 

group* They usually provide the means of transportation for members of 

their crew, lend them money, distribute wages, handle all contracts with 

the grower, arrange job schedules and housing, and recruit and screen 
2 

workers. Generally, labor contractors supervise the job but they do not 
perform work in the fields. 7 - i: >1.: 

In an effort to regulate the acivities of farm-labor contractors 
and to halt reported abuses of the migrants by such contractors, the 
Farm Labor Contractor Regis tration Act of 1964* requires that all labor * • 
contractors who contract ten or more migrant workers for interstate 
agricultural employments must register with the U. S. Department of Labor* 3 
The intention of this act is to improve conditions for interstate migrant 
farm workers by requiring that the contractors observe certain rules in 
dealing with both workers and employers . Farm labor contractors covered 

Pamphlet, U*S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administrative Bureau of 
Employment Security, 1966-0-218-168, 

2 "Migratory Workers in the U.Sv," October, 1965; Department^ Health, 
Education and Welfare, U.S. Office of Education, p. 5. 

3 ' .... ...... •• ■. r ;.■■■ . ’ 

Dale Wright, They Harvest Despair . (Boston: Beacon Press, 1965), p. 

*Public Law 88-582, Congressional Record . 88th Congress, Senate 524, 
September 7, 1964, p. 1. 
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| by this law must apply for registration certificates annually at local 



| offices of State Employment Services, Also regular or full time employees 

of a farm labor contractor must apply for employee identification cards 

which must be obtained at local offices of State Employment Services. V 

Labor contractors must fully inform their workers about several 

factors: living conditions, work sites, the crops to be worked, wages , 

housing, transportation, and charges to be made for the labor contractor’s 

services. Payroll records and a written statement of the workers ’ earnings 

2 

must be maintained. The law also requires labor contractors who trans- 
port migrants from one state to another in buses, trucks, or private 
automobiles to have the following minimum insurance: 

"The policy must pay at least $5,000 for bodily injuries to 
or death of one person; $20,000 for bodily injuries to or 
death of all persons injured or killed in one accident; and 
$5,000 for the loss or damage in any one accident to the 
property of others."^ r • r. n .. ■. 

Some state laws require a higher minimum insurance policy for labor 

contractors.'' ■ ■ . •. \* 

To increase the number of working days for migrants and to insure 

the farmer that workers will be available when needed, the United * States 

Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and local State Farm 

Placement Services arrange an itinerary for the labor contractor in advance 

of the season by scheduling a succession of jobs.^ ■ : 



■V; / 

■i; / i :: 



■ ! 



Ti.:- 






^Pamphlet, U.S. Department of Labor, 1966-218-168. 

2 

Pamphlet, U.S. Department of Labors 1964-0-756-970. 

3 ’ ■ 

U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, Bureau of Employment 

Services, -Office of Farm Labor Service. v, 



4.., 



Migratory Workers in the U. S,", p. 5. 
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An extensive program exists in Alabama to eliminate the casual manner 
in which seasonal farm labor markets operate. This program, which is 
integrated with similar programs in other states, functions within the 
organizational structure of the Alabama State Employment Service u Forty 
Rural Industries Specialists are stationed throughout the state and make 
up the staff of the Farm Placement Service. These, men are assigned to 
areas of concentrated agricultural activities and seek to promote the 
full utilization of farm labor by coordinating its movement from area 
to area as needs vary. During off-season periods, these specialists 
arrange to place Alabama workers in the migrant stream for employment 
out of state. ^ 

The Migrant Child in Alabama r ^ 

It has been estimated that there are nearly two million migrant 

2 

workers in the United States. The State of Alabama employs a considerable 
number of these people, and it has been estimated that nearly 14,000 ./• re - 

migrant children live in the State sometime during the year. In 1968 
out-of-state migratory referrals by the Department of Industrial Relations 
totaled 4,616.3 



a. W. Balch, "Migration — Inducing and Income Equilibrating Factors ;; "o 
Involved in Restructuring the Alabama Farm Labor Force, 1950-1967, A 
Multivariate Analysis," Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, University 
of Alabama, 1968. ; ;t - v , 

2 

Guide to Organization and Administration of Migrant Education Programs . 
(Denver: Colorado State Department of Education), 1963, p. 3. 

^Alabama Farm Labor State Employment Service, Alabama Farm Labor 
Report, (Montgomery: Department of Industrial Relations), Report for 1968, 
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The resident farm labor force is usually not sufficient during times 
of harvest, and it is necessary to employ migrant laborers. A great 
number of migrant workers move into the State or move within the State 
to help harvest the various seasonal crops. ^ Each year many of these 
migrant or seasonal workers bring their entire families into Alabama 
to seek work in the harvesting of many staple crops such as potatoes, 
strawberries, pole beans, sweet corn, cucumbers, tomatoes, and peaches. 
The 1968 Alabama Farm Labor Report states the following: 

"The seasonal hired work force in Alabama reached a 
peak in June again this year Q.96SJ with 12,020 workers 
employed in the cultivation or cotton, corn, peanuts and 
in the harvesting of potatoes, fruits, and vegetables. 

This was 13.5 percent higher than the peak of 1967 and can 
be attributed mainly to the increased demand in early 
potatoes during June. A slight increase in the labor used 
to harvest beans and tomatoes was also noted."^ 



Areas of Migrant Activity in Alabama 



Southern Alabama — Several locations in the southern part of Alabama appear 
to be focal points for migrant activity. The southernmost area is Baldwin 
County which is a large, flat, rich area lying across the Bay from the 
City of Mobile. It is an agricultural community originally settled by 
Germans, Greeks, Poles, and Negroes. This region produces more potatoes , 
perhaps, than any one region of its size in the State. To harvest its 
potatoes in the southern half of the county requires considerable numbers 
of off-farm workers during May and June. Sweet com, cucumbers, water- 
melons, cabbage, and sweet potatoes are also harvested at that time. 

1 Ibid . , p.3. 

Alabama Farm Labor State Employment Service, Alabama Farm Labor 
Report , (Montgomery: Department of Industrial Relations), Report for 

1968, p. 3. 
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The seasonal labor supply for these crops comes from the local Negro 

population, supplemented by workers from adjoining counties. A number 

of white "home base" migrants from Washington County leave their homes 

with their families sometime after May first for the Baldwin County 

potato harvest. Most of these workers do not continue in the migrant 

stream but return to their homes when the harvest is finished. ^ Having 

previously been gathering citrus fruits, migrants from Southern Florida 

o 

and Texas are also employed in Baldwin County. These migrants are mainly 
Mexican-Americans of Indian descent who speak Spanish, The peak demand 
in 1968 for 4,200 potato harvest workers during June was met with local 
and intrastate workers and supplemented with approximately 900 workers 
from Texas and Florida. These workers began harvesting in Baldwin, Escambia, 
and Mobile Counties; approximately 600 were referred on to the summer 
harvest in DeKalb, Jackson, St. Clair, and Cullman Counties. 

The Chandler_Mountain Area- -Chandler Mountain is a glowering ridge stretching 
through Etowah, St. Clair, and Blount Counties. One of the top growing > 
areas in the South* Chandler Mountain is the tomato capital of the State. A 

^Interview with John S. Wood, Superintendent of Washington County Schools 
and Edward M. Lindbloom, graduate student. University of Alabama, May 20, 196S 

2 

U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, Estimating. ,: 
the Need and Supply of Hired Seasonal Farm Workers: Baldwin County, Alabama , 

April, 1955, pp. 2-3. 

3 

Division of Administrai ton & Finance, State Department of Education, 
Montgomery, Alabama, Migrant Education in Alabama; ESEA Annual Report , 1968 

^Alabama Farm Labor State Employment Service, Alabama Farm Labor Report , 
(Montgomerys Department of Industrial Relations), Report for 1968, p . 3. 

^Birmingham News , November 3, 1968, p. IB. 
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It is in this area that approximately 800 or more migrant workers arrive, 
usually in early July, to pick tomatoes. These workers remain until the 
last of October which usually brings the first killing frost and the 
termination of their employment.^* 

DeKalb and Jackson Counties — DeKalb and Jackson Counties are located in 

the "Sand Mountain" area of Alabama. This is a prime potato producing area 

in Alabama and each year draws many migrant workers, mainly of Mexican- 

American backgrounds. Many of these workers had previously been working 

in Baldwin, Escambia, and Mobile Counties immediately prior to their 

2 

employment in the Sand Mountain area. The potato crop is usually fully 
harvested by the middle of August. 

Geneva County — In recent years the tomato and watermelon crop in Geneva 

3 

County has employed migrant workers. A considerable number of intra- . 
state migrant workers contribute to Alabama's late spring, summer, and 
early fall migration. Many of these workers are from Pike County.^ 

The introduction of migrant workers into Geneva County, mainly 
around the town of Slocomb, is recent and nearly concurrent with the formation 
of the Geneva County Growers, Inc., a corporation which aids in the marketing 
of these agricultural products.^ 

1 Ibid . 

n 

Alabama Farm Labor Report , p. 3. 

^The Montgomery Advertiser . July 4, 1969, p. 36. 

^Remarks made by Dr. Harold R. Collins, Superintendent of the Pike 
County Schools on June 20, 1969, to the Migrant Study Group. 

" *The Montgomery Advertiser . July 4, 1969, p. 36. 
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Cullman County — The Cullman County area is best known for its strawberry 
production and usually each season’s harvest requires the employment 
of a number of migrant workers. Occasionally, the crop is not ready 
during the normal harvest time and the workers must leave for work in 
Michigan. ^ Many other counties produce strawberries, but this strawberry 
crop is not of such proportions that there is any record of employing 
other than local labor. 



Home Base Migrants — It appears that Alabama has a large number of 
migrants both interstate and intrastate. In a recent report, Sutton 
addresses herself to migrant children in Alabama: 

"The number of children in Alabama who fall within the 
definition of an agricultural migrant child are difficult to 
identify. Many children, particularly Negro, are children of 
seasonal farm workers, some of whom may move within a county 
(not eligible to be classified as migrants) , others may move 
across county lines within a year’s duration (migrants) . From 
the best information available, Alabama is a home-base for many 
of its migrant children, both intrastate and interstate."^ 

Because of the transient nature of migrant children, one of the : 

major problems facing education is to determine the movements of these 

seasonal or migrant workers and their families so that an appropriate 

and functional program of education may be initiated for them. 

"Migrant children (predominantly Negro) leave the State 
in April or May, move with the East Coast Migrant stream and 
return to Alabama in October or November. Other (Negroes and 
Angloes) move into Florida at regular intervals during the . 
winter season and return to Alabama in May or June, or 
earlier. These children come from the Mobile section ot the 
extreme northern section."^ 



^ •Division of Administration & Finance Report , p. 1. 

o - 

Alabama Farm Labor Report , p. 15. 

3 ' — \ :-i!" 

Elizabeth Sutton, "Resource Information: Education for Migrant Childrei 

Report, (Prepared for State Reviewing Team), January, 1968, p. 1. 

4 Ibid. 
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A review of Table I supports Sutton's allegation of the difficulty 

of identification of migrants. This table reflects approximately 5,000 

workers as being migratory in Alabama with approximately 3,000 of these 

shown as interstate; however, the Alabama Farm Labor Report for 1968 

states that "There were 4,616 workers referred to out-of-state employment 

as follows: Connecticut, 127; Delaware, 9; Florida, 1,970; Georgia, 350; 

Indiana, 358; Michigan, 476; New York, 387; North Carolina, 272; Ohio, 

552; South Carolina, 23; Virginia, 92."^ 

The importance of this large number of home base migrants leaving 

the State and the fact that many children are involved presents some 

2 

challenging educational problem©. 

The Education of Migrant Children in Alabama — Special provisions for the 

3 

education of migrant children is comparatively recent in Alabama. DeKalb 

County has operated migrant summer schools for three years. Cullman County 

has had a limited summer program. Baldwin and Jackson Counties have operated 

4 

their summer school program since 1968. Pike County conducted a summer 
program for the first time during the summer of 1969.^ No specifically 
designed State program has been developed to supplement the migrant program; 
however, if migrants continue to come to Alabama, the projects will be en- 
larged and will be integrated with the regular Title I projects whenever 
feasible.^ 

^ Alabama Farm Labor Report , p. 7. 

2 

Elizabeth Sutton, p. 2. 

3 

Division of Administration & Finance Report , p . 9 . 

4 

Ibid . 

^Remarks made by Dr. Harold R. Collins, Superintendent of Pike County 
Schools on June 20, 1969, to the Migrant Study Group. 

6 ESEA, p. 9. 
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The Definition, of the Migrant Child in Alabama 

The University of Alabama was host to a "Blue Ribbon Advisory Panel” 
which met November 21 and 22, 1968, to discuss problems related to the 
identification of children of migratory workers. The panel was composed 
of persons with a distinguished background in the education of migrant 
children. 

Members of the committee were: 



Mr. Jim Brannigan 

Curriculum Consultant for Migratory Children 
Florida-Atlantic University 
Boca Raton, Florida 

Dr, Sarah Folsom 
Supt. of Public Instruction 
Arizona State Dept, of Education 
Phoenix, Arizona 



Dr. Gloria Mattera 
Professor of Education 
State University College 
New York, New York 

Mr, Vidal Rivera 9 Jr., Chief 
Migrant Program Section 

Division of Compensatory Education .. 

U, S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 

Miss Cassandra Stockburger, Director 

National Committee of the Education of Migrant Children 

New York, New York , f 

The University presented the following definition of migrant children 
to the panel for comments and recommendations: 
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INTRODUCTION 



A n Migrant Child” is generally defined as a child, within the ages of five 
through seventeen inclusive, of a migratory agricultural worker who has 
moved from one school district to another during the past year with a parent 
or guardian who was seeking or acquiring employment in agriculture including 
related food processing activities such as canning. 

With the concurrence of his parents or guardians a child meeting these 
requirements may receive benefits from this program for a period of five 
(5) years while not migrating. These benefits may be received while the 
parents have stayed in one school district for this period or have con- 
tinued to migrate while the child remains in the school district. If, 
however, the child migrates with his parents, he may receive benefits 
indefinitely as long as he is within the ages of five through seventeen 
inclusive. As a result, a State may program some of its Title I. migrant 
funds for special programs and projects for children whose parents once 
were, but are no longer, migratory agricultural workers. 



DEFINITION 



For the purpose of identifying children to be classed as migratory children 
of migratory agricultural workers, the following definition applies. 

A migratory child of a migratory worker is: 

1. A child whose parent, guardian, or other person having custody, 
is a migratory agricultural worker; and 

2. A child who, due to a change in the location of his parent T s 
or guardian T s employment, moves from one school district to 
another in the course of each year; and 

3. A child whose school attendance during the regular school term 
is interrupted or curtailed because of this change of residence, 
or who is a temporary resident of a district other than that in 
which he regularly attends school. 

A migratory agricultural worker is an adult worker who is employed in 
seasonal agricultural or related food processing occupations, and who is 
required by the nature and varied locations of his employment to move 
from place to place for the purpose of engaging in his occupation. 

It should be noted that it may not be clear which parents are migratory 
agricultural workers at the time they move into a school district. If 
an agricultural worker engaged in seasonal work intends to move to another 
school district within the year for the purpose of following his employment, 
he may be considered migratory. 






i 



The concensus of the committee was that the definition as presented 
by the University of Alabama was appropriate and recommended that the 
definition be used. 

Federal Legislation and Migrant Education •/■■V 



"In America we have a historic commitment to educational 
opportunity. The purpose of our educational system is to 
enable each citizen to achieve whatever his own individual 
potential may be. Thus the purpose of our schools 1 programs 
is to provide each child with the particular educational 
services that will cause him to become a participating 
member of our society: able to enjoy and to contribute - 

to our nation’s vast resources. By giving each child an 
equal educational opportunity, we continue to reinforce 
the source of our nation’s unique strength-’- the reservoir 
of diverse capabilities of many different individuals. 



■ • 



The above exerpt from Murnaghan’s recent article states the concerns 

and reasons for some recent federal legislation with respect to education 

The question of Federal aid to education seems answered. The debate is 

not whether there is to be massive Federal aid to education but rather 

2 

what form will this aid take. The concern in this report is for the 
educationally deprived child in terms of children of migratory workers. 

Historically, the migrant worker and his children were not the : 
focus of a great deal of Federal Education legislation. Some of the 
Acts permitted assistance to the migrant by various avenues. Some 
migrants participated in educational and training programs under the G. I 
Bill. The Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 had some 

*^F. Mumaghan and R. Mandei, "Trends and Musts in Federal Education 
Legislation," Kappan . (June, 1969) . 

"Nolan Estes, "ESEA: Its Promise, Accomplishments, and Problems,” 

National Association of Secondary School Principals Bulletin , (May, 1968) 

3 

Robert Gordon, Toward a Manpower Policy . 
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provisions that were broad enough to cover seasonal hired farmworkers. 

Another effort to assist disadvantaged groups was the Economic 

\ 2 

Opportunity Act of 1964. Migrant farm workers arje included in this act. 

There are sections, under this act, whereby the migrant can receive 

some education and training. Some of the provisions were as fellows: 

Title I A. Basic reading and language skills for young 
men and women were made available through Job Corps Centers 
and Camps. 

Title II A. Opportunities for the development of basic 
social and academic skills for children in culturally or 
educationally deprived situations were provided for through 
Community Action, Headstart programs. 

Title III B. Adults 18 and over with less than a sixth 
grade education were to have the opportunity to develop 
basic skills in reading, arithmetic, and language arts 
through Basic Adult Education Centers. ^ 

Most of the legislation was aimed at either the adult migrant or 

the very young child. With growing concern for the future of the migrant 

child, attention is focused on him through the Elementary and Secondary 

Education Act of 1965 and its amendments. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act (Public Law 89-10) is 

4 

designed to assist at many levels of education. Through its various 



^Willard W. Wirtz, "The Institutional Training Program," Report 
of the Secretary of Labor on Manpower Research and Training Under the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 , (Washington: U. S. 

Department Labor, 1966), p. 15. 

o 

U. S. Office of Economic Opportunity, The Quiet Revolution , p. 53. 

3 Ibid . 

^89th Congress, 1st Session, 1965, "Public Law 89-10," United States 
Statutes at Large. Vol. 79, p. 27. 
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titles and amendments, concern is shown for many aspects of education. 

An attempt is made to support programs and to improve the quality of 

education, especially for the educationally deprived child. 

Title I of the ESEA is designed to help improve educational 
programs that contribute to meeting the special educational 
needs of the educationally deprived child. Eligibility in 
such programs is determined by the number of children from 
five to seventeen and an annual family income. 

Title II of the ESEA is designed to provide school library 
resources, textbooks, and other printed materials for the 
use of children and teachers in public and private elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Title III of the ESEA is an act to develop supplementary 
educational centers and services not available in sufficient 
quantity and quality, and to assist in the development and the 
establishment of exemplary elementary and secondary school 
educational programs to serve as models for regular school 
programs. 

Title IV of the ESEA is designed to assist regional educational 
research and training facilities that are developing programs 
that will benefit public schools. 

Title V of the ESEA is to assist state departments of education 
to improve services to local school districts. 

Title VI of the ESEA is designed to help states in the education 
of handicap; ed children from the ages of three tc twenty-oneu 

Title VII of the ESEA contains provision for the dissemination 
of information, advice, counsel, technical assistance and 
demonstrations to states of local education agencies requesting 

In 1966, the ESEA was amended by Public Law 89-750 to specifically 
include migrant children. Migratory children are defined as those 



1 Ibid. 

2 

90th Congress, 1st Session, 1967, "Public Law 90-247." United 
States Statutes at Large . Vol. 81, pp. 804-5. 

3 

89th Congress, 2nd Session, 1966, "Public Law 89-750." United 
States Statutes at Large . Vol. 80, p. 1191. 
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"children of migratory agricultural workers who have moved with their 
families from one school district to another during the past year for 
the purpose of seeking or acquiring employment in agriculture, including 
related food processing facilities. This includes those migratory children 
whose parents work in canneries."*^ 

Many of these children were being by-passed by the regular educational 

2 

services because of their mobility. It was found that these children 

are very unsuccessful in school. Well over half of them were not 

achieving at their grade level and a substantial number of them were 

3 

at least two years or more behind in their schooling. 

Prompt solutions to the problems of the migrant child are indicated. 

Studies have shown that migrant jobs are becoming fewer and that as 

the migrant worker is displaced by machines, he will move to the cities 

4 

with his family, and thus add to the problems of the cities. 

In amending the ESEA to include migrant children, emphasis was 
placed on establishing or improving programs or education for migratory 
agricultural workers. 

In a Letter to the State School Officers and State Title I Coordinators 
(February ,. 1967) , Health, Education, and Welfare Director of Compensatory 
Education John F. Hughes states that in developing migratory programs 

\john F. Hughes, Director, Division of Compensating Education, 
Washington, D. C. , Letter to the Chief State Officers and State Title 
I Coordinators « ESEA, Montgomery, Ala. , February 3, 1967. 

2 

"Educating Migratory Children," School and Society . Vol. 95, 

(December 9, 1967). 

3 

"What’s New in the ESEA Amendments," American Education , Vol. 3, 
(February, 1967), p. 18. 

^R. Blubaugh, "School Bells for Migrants," American Education , 

Vol. 4, (March, 1968), p. 5. 
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the regular Title 1 guidelines apply except for the following: 

1. State Departments of Education have the complete 
responsibility for planning and organizing a state- 
wide program for migratory children in the state. 

2. Approval of applications from State Departments of 
Education will be with the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

3. Because of migration, frequently across state boundaries, 
it is the intent of the amendment to provide both intra- 
state and interstate projects. 

4. The U. S. Commissioner of Education may make special 
arrangements with other public or non-profit private 
agencies if he determines that a state is unable or 
unwilling to conduct educational programs for migratory 
children. 

5. Eligible children are children of migratory agricultural 
workers who have moved with their families from one 
school district to another during the past year for the 
worker* s purpose of seeking or acquiring employment in 
agriculture, including related food processing facilities 
This includes those migratory children whose parents 
work in canneries. 

6. Characteristics and needs of migratory children will 
be somewhat different from the children in a normal 
Title I program as a result of constant relocation. 

7. The State educational agency must identify the areas 

of high concentration of migrant families and the school 
districts where projects are to be located and justify 
the selection of these districts on the basis of greatest 
need. 

8. Evaluation procedures will have to be tailored to the 
short-term attendance of migrant children. 

9. Records and reports for the migrant program will be 
kept separately from other Title I programs. 

10. Program development for migratory children requires 
steps not normally used in regular Title I programs. 

For example, determination of: 

a. Estimated arrival and departure dates of a majority 
of the migrants. 

b. Home base states of the children. 

c. Current ongoing projects for migratory children 
sponsored by Federal** State, and other public and 
private non-profllfagencies . 
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d. Communication with other states to determine needs 
for interstate agreements . 

11. In designing a migrant program, factors not present in 
the normal Title I program must be considered. For 
example: 

a. Recruitment and transportation of children 

b. Transfer of records from school to school and from 
state to state 

c. Requirement for bi-lingual teachers in many preschool 
and early grades projects. 

12. States may combine funds by agreement in developing an 
interstate project. 

13. Migrant programs must be coordinated with ongoing 

OEO Title III-B programs and Community Action Programs 
operating under Title II— A of the Economic Opportunity 
Act. 

14* Wherever possible the state educational agency and local 
educational agency should use the services of migrant 
parents, growers, churches, welfare and social agencies 
in the design and development of projects. 

15. No amount of Federal funds is earmarked specifically 
for the overall administration of the State Title I 
Program for Migratory Children. The total amount 
available to the state educational agency for adminis- 
tration and technical assistance is computed on the 
basis of one percent of the total amount available 

for grants for all programs under Title I including the 
program for migratory children. The agency, however, is 
entitled to use funds from its allocation for migrant 
programs in carrying out a specific project which would 
include, of course, the administration of that project. 

16. The U. S* Commissioner of Education may contract with 
private non-profit agencies to conduct migrant programs* 
A state educational agency may enter into a contract 
with a private agency for services to be incorporated 

in the agency’s program for migratory children pr vided: 

a. The private agency is not an agency which operates 
a private school; 

b. Any instructional services furnished by the private 
agency will be under the active supervision of the 
state educational agency or a local educational 
agency through which the project is to be conducted; 

c. The state or local educational agency will continue 
to be responsible for the activities £eing carried 
out through , the private organization. 



John F. Hughes, op* cit * 
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Hughes states further that migratory problems must be of sufficient 

size, scope, and quality to give reasonable promise of meeting the 

1 

needs of the migrant child. 

o 

A later amendment to Title I of ESEA was Public Law 90—247 • 

This amendment permits a migratory child of a migratory agricultural 
worker to be considered such a child for five years. The child then 
may remain eligible for participation in migrant programs. With this 
amendment the migrant child with his special needs can be accomodated 
as he enters the regular school program. For as long as five years, 
his entrance into the school’s program can be made more meaningful by 
various activities and programs under these acts. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MIGRANT CHILD 

There are many hundreds of thousands of people living in America 
today whose lives are characterized by following the sun. These people 
are, for the most part, Negroes, Whites, and Spanish-Americans, who 
migrate from place to place following the seasonal harvests of fruits 
and vegetables. 

It is necessary to identify and to characterize certain significant 
and unique aspects of the children of the migrant workers and to des- 
cribe these children in their environment from pre-natal care to their 
early and often jolting thrust into young adulthood. The migrant child 
often finds that his life leads only to disparity and estrangement 
from a world that has seemingly paid little attention to his plight. 

1 Ibid. 

2 

90th Congress, 1st Session, op. cit . 



